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THE   TWO   EfNGLANDS   AND    THEIR  LESSONS 

FOR  AMERICA. 


ON  a  Sunday  morning,  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  we  chanced 
to  be  in  Salem.  We  strolled 
up  and  down  old  Chestnut  Street  in 
the  bright  September  sunshine,  losing 
our  hearts  again  to  the  fine  old  man- 
sions which  look  down  upon  it,  and 
almost  longing,  in  the  restful  conserv- 
atism which  the  dignified  street  always 
compels,  for  a  return  of  the  days  of 
which  they  are  the  emblem,  and  whose 
evils,  whatever  they  were,  were  so  un- 
like the  evils  of  these  days  of  ostenta- 
tion and  pretence,  sky-scrapers  and 
"coppers,"  Newport  divorces  and 
New  York  Journals,  Ramapo  steals 
and  PhiHppine  wars.  The  tolling  of 
the  church  bells  broke  in  upon  our 
meditations  upon  the  leisure  and  re- 
spectability of  the  old  East  Indian 
aristocrats,  who  with  their  decorous 
wives  and  children  had  doubtless  on 
long  ago  Sunday  mornings  implicitly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  same 
bells ;  and  we  obeyed  the  summons. 
It  was  the  Old  South  Church,  with 
its  Wren  steeple ;  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  hear  Watts's  hymns,  a 
half-hour  prayer,  and  the  exposition  of 
a  theology  of  no  later  date  than  that 
of  Lyman  Beecher  or  Nathaniel  Em- 
mons. Since,  however,  we  were  des- 
tined to  hear  very  up-to-date  gospel, 
and  to  be  shaken  sharply  out  of  the 
atmosphere  of  old  Chestnut  Street  into 
the  contemporaneity  of  the  last  Satur- 
day night  and  the  next  Monday  morn- 
ing, we  were  grateful  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  gospel  which  we  got. 
Indeed,  we  wished,  and  said  it  to  each 
other  as  we  came  away,  that  the  whole 
American  people  could  be  gathered 
together  and  compelled  to  listen  to 
precisely  that  gospel  for  the  next  six 
weeks. 


The  preacher  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  visiting  Congregational  ministers 
from  England,  of  whom  just  now  we 
have,  to  our  great  happiness,  so  many 
in  New  England, — men  coming  over 
to  attend  the  great  International  Con- 
gregational Council.  We  did  not 
know  who  he  was,  and  when  we  heard 
his  name  it  did  not  mean  anything  to 
us,  although  we  found  that  this  was 
much  to  our  discredit,  as  he  had  done 
noteworthy  work  in  England  in  the 
field  of  education.  But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  we  did  not  care  to  inquire  much 
about  him  personally,  preferring  to 
think  of  him  simply  as  a  voice. 

His  text  was,  ''Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you";  and  in  good  sturdy 
English  fashion  he  applied  the 
thought  to  our  everyday  life  and  to 
the  religious  life.  It  was  when  he 
came  to  political  life,  however,  that  he 
preached  the  gospel  necessary  for 
these  times.  With  a  courtesy  that  was 
exemplary,  he  drew  all  his  illustrations 
from  England,  and  chiefly  from  the 
present  Chamberlain  high-handedness 
toward  the  poor  Boers  in  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  but  the  ominous  silence  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  Salem  Christians 
who  listened  viewed  his  Transvaal 
case  simply  as  a  parable,  and  made 
the  proper  application. 

Nations,  like  men, — that  was  the 
preacher's  burden, — if  they  pretend  to 
be  Christian,  should  act  in  a  Christian 
way  and  trust  Christian  principles.  It 
is  not  a  Christian  procedure  for  a 
strong  people  to  seize  and  subjugate 
a  weak  people,  to  steal  their  land,  to 
tyrannize  over  them,  to  deny  them  a 
voice  in  their  own  affairs,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  treat  them  like  brothers.  The 
nation  that  does  this  sort  of  thing  can- 
not expect  God's  blessing,  and  will  not 
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have  it.   It  is  not  laying  up  treasure  in 
heaven  by  such  doings ;  and  it  is  also 
not  laying  up  treasure  on  earth,  in  any 
fruitful,  sure  or  sensible  way.    It  is 
simply  sterilizing  and  hardening  the 
hearts  of  people  whom,  by  helping,  it 
might  make  its  helpers.    It  is  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discontent,  resentment 
and  a  fatal  revenge,  where  it  might 
sow  the  seed  which  would  bring  forth 
thirty,  sixty  or  a  hundred  fold,  in  grat- 
itude, reinforcement  and  cooperation. 
If  a  nation  does  not  give,  it  will  not  be 
given  to  ;  and  if  it  gives  tyranny,  it  will 
get  back  rebellion, — such  is  the  good 
law  of  the  good  God.    Christianity  in 
politics  is  common  sense  in  politics; 
and  the  nation  that  finds  this  out  has 
found  the  key  to  prosperity  and  bless- 
ing.   The, hour  has  surely  come  when 
Christian  people  should  rise  to  a  trust 
of  the  truth  that  would  seem  to  be  so 
clear  and  commanding, — that  greed 
and  oppression  and  the  wars  which  are 
their   fruit   should   cease,   and  that 
strong  nations  should  go  forth  to  take 
weaker  nations  by  the  hand  and  lift 
them  lovingly  up  toward  the  freedom 
and  the  higher  knowledge  wherewith 
they  themselves  are  intelligent  and 
free.      By    such    Christlike  giving 
they  will  find  that  they  receive  the 
greatest  gift  and  greatest  strength 
which  can  be  given  to  nations;  while 
defiance  of  this  great  Christian  law 
can  only  lead  to  national  miscarriage 
and  the  suffering  of  mankind. 

The  preacher  drew  his  illustrations, 
we  say,  from  •  the  present  attitude  of 
the  English  government  toward  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal,  an  attitude 
against  which  the  conscience  and 
higher  thought  of  England  herself  are 
rising  in  such  vigorous  protest.  Few 
recent  political  collisions  furnish  bet- 
ter illustrations  of  the  truth  which  the 
preacher  enforced.  The  situation  in 
the  Transvaal  is  not  a  simple  situation. 
It  is  a  complex  situation.  There  are 
serious  inequalities  and  wrongs  in  the 
Transvaal,  which  should  be  righted. 
But  that,  in  order  to  right  them,  a 


great  nation  like  England,  two  millen- 
niums after  Christ,  should  seriously 
threaten  and  prepare  to  slaughter  the 
Boers  and  take  their  country  into  its 
own  hands,  is' one  of  the  scandals  of 
history,  and  an  index  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  ape  and  tiger  still  survive 
in  what  calls  itself  civilization.  If 
England  has  to-day  no  Gladstone  to 
say  this  to  her,  she  does  have  a  Mor- 
ley,  a  Courtenay,  a  Harcourt,  a  Her- 
bert Spencer;  and  these  have  spoken. 
We  shall  not  quote  their  words.  At  a 
time  when  in  America  and  England 
alike  the  church  has  proved  so  recre- 
ant to  humanity,  it  is  a  greater  pleas- 
ure to  hear  a  noble  churchman  speak. 
It  shall  be  Canon  Hicks,  preaching  in 
Manchester  cathedral : 

"The  question  which  our  country  is  ask- 
ing itself  at  this  hour  is:  'Shall  we  go  up 
to  battle  with  the  Transvaal,  or  shall  we 
forbear?'  And  all  the  prophets  are  reply- 
ing, 'Go  up  and  prosper.'  Platform, 
pulpit,  press  seem  to  conspire  in  rec- 
ommending a  high  hand.  'Go  up;  the 
Transvaal  is  ours.  Avenge  Majuba  Hill. 
Break  down  the  irritating  independence  of 
these  hardy  Dutchmen.  Annex  the  coun- 
try, and  set  the  British  flag  flying  over 
Johannesburg.'  Only  very  rarely  does  a 
statesman  here,  a  journal  there,  or  haply 
even  a  preacher  dare  to  assert  that  no  suffi- 
cient cause  for  war  has  yet  been  made 
out, — that  the  war  would  be  needless  and 
unjust.  Such  views  are  unpopular.  The 
man  who  protests  against  the  war  fever 
will  be  called  unpatriotic,  a  Little  Eng- 
lander,  a  friend  of  every  country  but  his 
own.  How  is  it  that  a  whole  nation  seems 
to  acquiesce,  or  even  to  approve,  if  indeed 
we  are  preparing  to  commit  a  great  polit- 
ical blunder  or  a  grave  international 
crime?  Why  was  the  majority  so  strangely 
deceived  in  the  time  of  Ahab?  You  know 
Micaiah's  explanation.  'A  lying  spirit,'  he 
said,  'had  gone  forth,  and  orevailed  in  the 
mouth  of  all  the  prophets.'  We  say  the 
same  to-day.  The  facts  have  not  been 
fairly  placed  before  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. Prejudice  and  passion  have  prevailed 
instead  of  calm  and  collected  reason. 
Statements  of  the  wildest  sort,  pleas 
wholly  groundless,  have  taken  hold  of  the 
popular  mind.  What  is  worse,  the  pub- 
lic press  has  been  deluged  with  telegrams 
and  paragraphs  from  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Cape,  designed  to  mislead  British  opinion 
or  excite  animosity  against  the  Boers. 
The  Outlanders'  Council  at  Johannesburg 
and  the  South  African  League  at  the  Cape 
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have  been  busy  at  this  work.  The  capital- 
ists of  South  Africa  have  been  using  the 
telegraph  and  the  press  to  '  mislead  the 
judgment  and  abuse  the  patriotism  of  the 
British  people. 

"Observe,  further,  for  I  must  speak  quite 
plainly,  how  each  plea  for  war  has  broken 
down  when  honestly  examined.  Once  it 
was  that  British  women  and  children  were 
in  danger  from  Boer  violence;  the  ex- 
posures that  followed  the  miserable  raid 
have  shown  us  how  and  by  whom  that  lie 
was  invented.  Later  it  was  the  'dynamite 
monopoly';  that  plea  was  promptly  ex- 
posed by  experts  in  international  law. 
Then  it  was  the  political  impotence  of  the 
Outlanders.  The  franchise  was  demanded 
for  them,  at  the  peril  of  war.  The  fran- 
chise has  been  conceded,  even  to  a  degree 
beyond  our  demands.  They  have  given 
our  people  the  franchise,  to  an  extent 
which  may  in  a  few  years  sweep  their  elec- 
torate by  a  population  of  Outlanders  at 
present  hostile  to  their  government  and 
openly  relying  on  the  support  of  a  foreign 
power.  But  already  this  zeal  for  the  fran- 
chise has  cooled.  It  is  obvious  that  only 
the  more  moderate  of  the  Outlanders 
would  desire  to  be  naturalized — men  who 
want  to  settle  peacefully  in  the  country 
and  espouse  its  fortunes,  men  who  would 
help  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
republic  and  repel  the  annexation  or  inter- 
ference of  England.  Already  another  plea 
is  being  assigned.  What  a  certain  party  in 
South  Africa  desire  is  war,  and  nothing  else. 
War  means  conquest,  and  conquest  annex- 
ation. The  war  party  covet  the  land  and 
gold  of  the  Transvaal,  not  its  franchise. 

"The  Boers  resent  our 'suzerainty.'  ihey 
ask  for  a  court  of  arbitration,  for  the  set- 
tlement of  outstanding  questions  that  arise 
out  of  the  conventions.  If  we  grant  this 
arbitration  in  return  for  the  gift  of  the 
franchise — and  why  should  we  not — it 
seems  clear  that  peace  is  assured.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  mass  of  our  Deople  de- 
sire no  war  with  the  Transvaal.  They  see 
no  reason  for  it.  But  the  danger  is  real 
and  pressing.  We  have  to  fear  the  machina- 
tions of  a  war  party  in  South  Africa  that 
will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than 
armed  annexation.  And,  unhapoily  for  us, 
this  difficult  question  has  been  launched 
upon  us  just  at  a  time  when  a  dry  rot  of 
apathy  seems  to  have  overtaken  the  mind 
and  heart  of  our  people.  No  commanding 
voice  appeals  to  the  public  conscience  or 
lifts  our  thoughts  to  the  remembrance  of 
those  abiding  interests  of  humanity — jus- 
tice and  peace,  liberty  and  self-control. 
We  have  grown  careless  of  public  ques- 
tions; we  have  been  dazzled  by  a  false  and 
perverted  patriotism.  Greatness  of  em- 
pire does  not  depend  on  vastness  of  area, 
nor  might  of  numbers,  nor  countless 
wealth.    We  are  a  great  nation,  rich  and 


strong.  But  power  and  dignity  have  their 
responsibilities,  and  emoire  its  moral  obli- 
gations. Let  us  afford  to  be  considerate  to 
the  weak.  Let  us  who  love  liberty  respect 
the  independence  of  that  Boer  community, 
men  of  our  own  blood,  and  almost  our 
own  tongue,  whose  very  faults  as  well  as 
virtues  recall  the  qualities  of  those  English 
yeomen  who,  under  Hampden  and  Crom- 
well, made  their  stubborn  stand  for  free- 
dom." 

It  is  the  crowning  irony  of  fate  that 
the  American  republic,  whose  people 
heretofore  have  been  England's  frank 
and  dreaded  critics  in  such  wicked 
enterprises,  finds  herself  at  this  junc- 
ture in  such  a  work  of  conquest  and 
subjugation,  yet  more  unprovoked 
and  wanton,  toward  a  people  yet  less 
able  to  cope  with  her,  and  in  a  spirit 
yet  falser  to  her  own  high  calling  and 
traditions,  that  her  mouth  is  stopped. 
No  word  of  protest  has  been  spoken 
in  our  high  places ;  and  to  the  request 
that  our  government  offer  its  media- 
tion, the  answer  comes  that  it  is  felt 
that  this  would  not  be  opportune,  and 
that  the  English  subjugation  of  the 
Boers  may  even  promote  American 
interests.  It  was  reserved  for  Hol- 
land, where  America  and  England 
have  just  been  represented  in  the  con- 
ference of  the  nations  called  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  universal  peace 
and  arbitration,  to  speak  the  word  of 
protest  and  rebuke,  and  remind  im- 
perial England  of  the  primary  duties 
of  a  Christian  state  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  men.  This  is  the  appeal 
which,  failing  utterance  bv  the  para- 
lyzed and  shamed  tongue  of  America, 
has  been  made  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land by  the  people  of  Holland: 

"We,  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  re- 
lated to  you  by  a  common  origin,  by  kin- 
dred history  and  traditions  and  by  similar 
habits  and  institutions,  are  proud  of  this  re- 
lationship, and  consider  that  we  derive 
from  it  the  liberty  of  giving  utterance  to 
the  irresistible  pressure  of  our  hearts  and 
to  the  certain  conviction  of  our  minds,  that 
there  seem  to  be  a  number  of  your  people 
who  have  a  strong  \y  lination  to  inflict  a 
grievous  wrong  on  the  people  of 
the  South  ...iican  republic  and  off- 
spring of  our  common  Saxon  race,  a  peo- 
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pie  few  and  weak  in  numbers,  but  strong 
in  all  the  virtues  so  highly  valued 
by  all  Anglo-Saxons — courage,  the  spirit  of 
independence,  energy  and  religious  feeling. 

"We  therefore  appeal  toyour  deeper  sense 
of  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  would  be- 
seech you  to  desist  from  trying  to  obstruct 
this  people  in  their  gradual  development, 
in  their  own  way,  and  to  subject  them  to 
your  will,  as  some  of  your  statesmen  and 
financiers  have  tried  to;  to  desist  from  try- 
ing to  find  reasons  and  pretences  to  inter- 
fere with  their  affairs,  because  they  wish  to 
arrange  these  in  a  way  differing  from  that 
which  you  think  proper;  and  to  allow  these 
people  to  develop  themselves  and  to  be 
moulded  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  irresistibly  will  lead  them  to 
progress  materially  and  spiritually,  un- 
hampered by  forcible  interference,  which 
rather  retards  than  furthers  development. 

"We  ask  this  of  you  urgently,  not  only 
because  another  line  of  conduct  would  lead 
to  brutality,  bloodshed  and  fratricide,  but 
also  because,  it  would  violate  all  sense  of 
right,  disgrace  the  British  feeling  of 
justice,  and  throw  derision  upon  the  name 
of  British  magnanimity." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  America 
would  be  saying  at  this  time  if  she 
were  not  shackled  by  circumstances 
which  would  make  her  speech  self- 
satire.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  Mr. 
Lodge  and  Mr.  Frye  and  the  rest 
would  say  if  it  were  1896  instead  of 
1899  and  they  were  exploiting  some 
Venezuela  case.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  the  biting  lines  from  Hosea  Big- 
low  would  be  thrown  about: 

"I  tell  ye,  England's  law  on  sea  and  land 
Has  always  been,  I've  got  the  heaviest 
hand." 

"Old  Uncle  S.,  sez  he,  I  guess 
He  preaches  well,  sez  he; 
But  preachin'  thru,  an'  come  ter  du. 
Why,  there's  the  old  J.  B. 
A-crowdin'  you  an'  me!" 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
have  been  no  strong  individual  ex- 
pressions; but  there  has  been  no  im- 
pressive public  protest.  Noble  indi- 
vidual protests  there  have  indeed 
been;  and  thousands  of  American 
hearts  beat  warmly  in  response  to  the 
eloquent  appeal  of  Bourke  Cockran 
to  the  President  to  profifer  his  friendly 
mediation: 

"It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  a  prof- 


fer of  friendly  mediation  by  you  would 
suffice  to  delay,  if  not  to  prevent,  the 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Transvaal.  If 
this  government  be  justified  in  exerting 
military  force  to  restore  order  at  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  surely  it  should  exert 
any  moral  force  to  preserve  order  at  half 
the  distance.  A  recourse  to  arms,  which 
might  result  in  kindling  a  fearful  and  de- 
structive conflagration  throughout  Chris- 
tendom on  such  questions  as  those  at  issue 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer  repub- 
lic would  be  an  injury  to  civilized  society, 
which  all  the  forces  of  civilization  should 
combine  to  resist.  The  assertion  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  one  power  of  a 
right  to  control  or  prescribe  the  conditions 
governing  the  electoral  franchise  in  an- 
other country,  admittedly  independent, 
would  be  an  act  of  criminal  aggression,  the 
enormity  of  which  has  been  described  in 
clear,  vigorous  and  scathing  terms  by  the 
present  English  colonial  secretary.  You 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  denounced  as  indefen- 
sible any  suggestion  of  interference'  by  the 
British  government  in  the  purely  domestic 
affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  the  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and'  England  were 
strained  over  the  Venezuelan  boundary, 
while  now  that  these  relations  have  become 
cordial,  the  same  statesman  feels  embold- 
ened to  trample  upon  his  professions,  if  not 
to  violate  his  principles.  An  Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance  can  hardly  be  a  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  justice  and  the  spread  of 
civilization,  as  its  advocates  contend,  if 
England's  foreign  policy  be  marked  by  re- 
spect for  justice  while  the  two  countries 
are  estranged  and  by  wanton  acts  of  aggres- 
sion while  their  relations  are  cordial.  It  is 
not  extravagant  or  unreasonable  to  insist 
that  any  country  seeking  alliance — formal 
or  tacit — with  the  United  States  must  show 
some  semblance  of  regard  for  the  moral 
law,  at  least  during  the  period  of  courtship. 
If  there  be  other  and  sounder  reasons  than 
those  assigned  by  the  press  for  the  attitude 
of  the  British  government  in  South  Africa, 
its  position  will  be  strengthened  by  a  dis- 
closure of  them.  A  friendly,  but  urgent, 
tender  of  your  good  offices  would  undoubt- 
edly evoke  a  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  peace  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Transvaal  are  threatened. 
Such  a  statement  would  be  a  powerful  ob- 
stacle to  hostilities,  for  it  would  enable  the 
civilized  world  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, that  judgment  would  impose  itself 
on  both  disputants.  Public  opinion  is  a 
force  which,  in  these  days,  no  nation  can 
disregard." 

* 

But  we  have  seen  no  American 
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word  which  has  so  impressively  re- 
vealed to  us  our  international  respon- 
sibility and  dereliction,  especially  as 
concerns  England,  as  the  word  of  a 
thoughtful  Englishman  visiting  Amer- 
ica, which  was  printed  in  one  of  our 
Boston  newspapers  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore or  after  we  heard  the  good  gospel 
from  the  English  preacher  in  the 
Salem  pulpit. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that  an 
English-American  alliance  is  desirable," 
said  this  cosmopolitan  Englishman  to  the 
newspaper  man,  in  his  upright,  downright 
way.  "Far  better  that  the  two  English-speak- 
ing nations  should  counterpoise  each  other. 
When  England  feels  that  her  doings  are 
liable  to  be  censured  or  even  opposed  by 
the  only  nation  for  whose  opinion  or  en- 
mity we  care  a  penny,  then  Englishmen  of 
liberal  principles  are  assisted  to  keep  some 
check  on  the  Kipl' English — to  coin  a  word. 
I  mean  the  perennial,  piratical,  pitiless 
English  of  adventure  and  aggression,  con- 
tempt for  human  rights  and  scorn  for 
everything  that  is  really  civilization — art, 
learning,  gentle  manners,  the  disposition 
to  deal  kindly  with  'inferior'  peoples.  In- 
ferior peoples,  by  the  way,  are  peoples  not 
armed  with  machine  guns.  Talk  about  the 
English-speaking  entente  tending  to  civil- 
ization! It  tends  to  nothing  but  the  firmer 
establishment  of  the  international  money- 
monger — the  dominant  ^power  of  the  pres- 
ent world.  Ruling  plutocracies  have  always 
rushed  into  foreign  adventure  by  way  of 
diverting  the  people  from  social  and  in- 
dustrial reforms.  The  policy  into  which 
you  are  being  led  in  America  is  the  English 
Tory  game  to  a  dot.  The  English  'bar- 
barians,' to  use  Matthew  Arnold's  term  for 
them,  comprise  all  the  roughs,  and  nearly 
all  the  gentry  and  the  aristocracy,  besides 
the  far  more  dangerous  wire-pulling  and 
directing  class  of  commercial  and  financial 
adventurers  who  go  in  for  the  exploitation 
everywhere  of  the  'inferior'  races.  At  pres- 
ent this  English  barbarian  or  Tory  party 
have  everything  pretty  much  their  own  way, 
partly  because  the  United  States  is  in  no 
position  to  criticise  or  oppose  aggression. 
For  instance,  see  how  free  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain feels  to  dictate  to  the  Boer  republic, 
which  could  formerly  look  confidently  to 
the  American  republic  for  moral  if  not 
material  support.  Chamberlain  couldn't 
go  to  such  insolent  lengths  if  the  mouth  of 
Yankee  criticism  were  not  stopped  with 
Filipino  blood.  The  sense  of  humor  in 
American  editors  warns  them  that  their 
readers  and  the  world  in  general  would 
laugh  at  the  spectacle  of  the  American 
press  backing  the  war  upon  the  Filipinos 
and  condemning  Chamberlain,  who  has  at 


least  some  excuse.     No  more  American 
expostulation    after    this    on    behalf  of 
oppressed     peoples— Armenians,  Finns, 
Greeks,   Irish;   the  sultan  himself  might 
fairly  laugh  at  the  idea.    For  the  world 
feels  that  the  treachery  of  the  American 
republic  to  her  Filipino  allies  is  the  most 
cynical  of  which  modern  history  has  rec- 
ord.   This  opinion  doesn't  often  get  into 
the  English  press;  for  the  English  press  is 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  weak  peoples,  and  we  have 
much  to  gain  by  egging  on  Brother  Jon- 
athan. But  a  curious  thing  to  me  is  the  ap- 
parent unconsciousness  in  American  edit- 
ors of  certain  important  effects  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  republic's  reputation  for 
merciful  and  honorable  dealing.     If  that 
reputation   had   been   maintained   in  the 
Philippines,   if  Aguinaldo's   republic  and 
■  administration  had  been  encouraged  and 
protected,  then  the  United  States  would 
have  been  regarded,  even  more  than  be- 
fore, with  hopefulness  and  friendliness  by 
Asiatics  in  general;  and  from  the  vantage 
of  a  protected,  peaceful,  independent,  free, 
friendly  Philippine  republic,  an  American 
step  to  the  Asiatic  mainland  would  have 
been  easy  and  welcomed.  Washington's 
overtures  and  advice  would  have  been  re- 
ceived with  new  good  will  by  the  Chinese 
and  Koreans;  Americans  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  one  white  people  that  do 
not    plunder    and    subjugate    yellow  or 
brown    people;    their    influence    in  Asia 
would  have  been  vast.    The  Yankee  would 
thus  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  bringring  the 
Oriental  world  into  a  sort  of  tutelage, 
vastly  profitable  to  American  manufactur- 
ers and  beneficial  to  the  Orientals  and  the 
world  at  large.    It  is  conceivable  that  thus 
the  ideas  of  the  founders  of  the  republic 
might  have  permeated  the  Orient  gradu- 
ally, and  enabled  the  ancient  peoples  to 
understand  and  seek  for  the  blessings  of 
government  by  the  governed.    But  it  is  of 
no  use  talking  more  of  a  vision  so  fair. 
Uncle  Samuel  appears  to  informed  Asiatics 
and  the  general  world  to-day  as  a  treacher- 
ous oppressor,  splashed  with  the  blood  of 
allies  wantonly  shed,  and  getting  ready  to 
march  in  to  the  neck.     Up  to  the  first 
slaughter  of  Filipinos  by  your  American 
forces,  even  men  of  the  world  believed  the 
American  people  to  be  permeated  by  the 
professed  principles  of  the  republic,  be- 
lieved that  they  would  not  engage  in  wars 
of  subjugation.    This  general  belief  sur- 
vived the  attack  on  Spain,  because  that 
seemed  really  the  uprising  of  a  free,  gen- 
erous people  against  a  desolating  tyranny 
set  full  in  their  view.     It  survived  the 
wanton  assumption  of  sovereignty  in  the 
Philippines,    because   Aguinaldo's  people 
were  obviously  willing  to  accept  your  pro- 
tectorate.   It  survived  even  the  spectacle 
of  McKinley  refusing  to  meet  the  highly 
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educated  commissioners  who  were  sent  to 
Washington  by  the  Filipino  republic  on 
purpose  to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement. 
But  it  did  not  survive  the  spectacle  of  Gen- 
eral Otis,  acting  of  course  under  orders, 
refusing  to  stop  the  killing  two  days  after 
it  began,  when  Aguinaldo  implored  him  to 
cease  and  assured  him  that  the  Filipino 
army  had  not  intended  to  and  did  not  be- 
gin the  firing  and  promised  to  withdraw 
his  army  so  far  as  to  preclude  further 
trouble  between  pickets,  and  proposed  to 
negotiate  for  a  settlement  of  the  entire  dis- 
pute. That  refusal  of  truce  to  a  people  in 
their  own  country  gave  the  world  a  new 
idea  of  Brother  Jonathan." 

To  one  word  here  the  faithful  Amer- 
ican cannot  say  Amen.  It  is  of  no  use 
talking  more,  says  our  English  friend, 
of  the  fair  vision  of  this  great  republic 
of  the  West  gradually  permeating  the 
Orient  with  the  ideas  of  its  founders 
and  becoming  a  great  power  among 
those  peoples  for  political  progress 
and  human  brotherhood.  The  faith- 
ful American  does  not,  and  never  will, 
abandon  that  fair  vision;  and  he  will 
talk  of  it  only  the  more,  the  more  in 
evil  and  unhappy  days  it  is  obscured. 
If  the  republic  has  never  indeed 
sinned  so  deeply  as  she  is  sinning  to- 
day, she  has  again  and  again  sinned 
deeply,  again  and  again  -been  false  to 
the  ideas  of  her  founders,  and  again 
and  again  prcfved  her  vast  moral  re- 
sources by  coming  back  to  faith  and 
virtue  and  a  life  purified  and  exalted 
by  her  struggles.  Her  resources  of 
faith  and  virtue — to  doubt  it  would  be 
for  the  American  the  ultimate  treason 
— were  never  so  great  as  to-day;  and 
to-morrow  she  shall  be  herself  again, 
clothed  with  the  garments  of  I'ustice, 
and  in  her  own  humane  and  demo- 
cratic mind.  She  shall  need  no  word 
from  her  kin  beyond  the  sea  to  make 
her  tread  beneath  her  feet  the  last 
year's  deeds  of  shame;  and  of  these 
very  sins  and  errors  she  shall  frame 
a  ladder  whereby  she  shall  rise  to 
higher  vantage  ground  of  service  to 
the  wronged  peoples  of  the  East  and 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  the  wide  world 
through. 

Meantime  these  stern  and  cutting 


English  words  are  certainly  not  pleas- 
ant reading  for  us  in  Washington's  re- 
public in  this  Washington  centennial 
year.  But  faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend ;  and  this  frank,  honest  English- 
man is  a  friend  of  America.  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  that  plain  truth  is  all 
the  kindness  that  will  last,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  other  he 
calls  things  bluntly  by  their  right 
names.  Is  it  not  the  best  way?  The 
President's  Philippine  commissioner 
has  declared  that  he  believes  in  hold- 
ing the  Philippines  only  because  he 
"cannot  conceive  of  any  alternative  to 
our  doing  so  except  the  seizure  of  ter- 
ritory in  China."  He  scouts  the  pious 
sentimentalists  who  talk  of  subjugat- 
ing the  Filipinos  to  do  them  good.  If 
the  conquest  of  the  Philippines  will 
not  help  us  to  enlarge  our  markets, 
he  says,  then  "set  them  free  to-mor- 
row, and  let  their  people,  if  they 
please,  sut  each  other's  throats." 
When  Lord  Salisbury,  twenty  years 
ago,  justified  England's  seizure  of 
Cyprus  by  the  same  kind  of  talk, — not 
indeed  so  gross, — Gladstone  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  his  words  "the 
words  of  a  political  bandit  rather  than 
those  of  a  British  minister."  Are  we 
better  oflf,  or  worse,  because  we  have 
not  a  Gladstone  for  our  present  crisis  ? 
Can  sophistry  and  subtleties  long  sus- 
tain national  policies?  Can  men  long 
make  themselves  beHeve  that  harden- 
ing of  the  heart  is  strength  and  cour- 
age? Are  we  better  ofif,  or  worse,  for 
trying  to  mask  our  sins  by  pseu- 
donyms? We  read  this  word  yester- 
day in  an  American  religious  news- 
paper, in  an  article  upon  our  present 
war  in  the  Philippines:  "This  is  not 
a  war  of  conquest,  any  more  than  dis- 
persing an  armed  mob  in  Idaho  is  a 
war  of  conquest."  As  a  piece  of  defi- 
nition, this  was  certainly  curious.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  what 
things  the  dictionary  says  about  con- 
quest which  we  are  not  now  fulfilling 
in  the  Philippines.  Conquest  may  be 
a  good  thing — it  sometimes  is — or  a 
bad  thing;  but  conquest  is  precisely 
what  we  are  about  in  the  Philippine 
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Islands ;  namely,  the  forcible  imposi- 
tion of  sovereignty  upon  a  people  who 
owe  us  nothing,  with  whom  we  never 
had  any  political  relations,  and  upon 
whom  we  have  no  claim,  nor  ever  had 
any.  Lawlessness  in  Idaho,  secession 
in  South  CaroHna,  are  acts  of  men 
who  owe  allegiance  to  the  nation,  men 
upon  whom  the  nation  has  conferred 
benefits,  and  upon  whom  it  has  claims 
in  equity.  The  confusion  is  mon- 
strous. How  refreshing,  beside  this 
poor  prevarication,  which  really  de- 
ceives nobody,  not  even  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  rude,  harsh  truth  of  our 
English  friend! 

But  let  definitions  alone.  Surely  it 
would  never  occur  even  to  the  editor 
of  a  religious  newspaper  to  make  such 
a  statement,  if  these  people  were 
strong  instead  of  weak.  If  multiply- 
ing Alaskan  and  fishery  vexations 
moved  England  to  sell  to  us  her 
sovereignty  over  Canada,  and  Canada 
met  our  first  governor-general  with 
an  army,  would  not  the  world  laugh 
at  us  if  we  called  her  a  ''rebel"  and 
compared  her  to  a  mob  in  Idaho  and 
to  the  seceding  Southern  States? 
Would  justice  and  the  international 
proprieties  be  satisfied,  to  this  writer's 
thinking,  we  wonder,  if  we  assured  her 
that  we  proposed  to  give  her  people 
"local  self-government  under  United 
States  sovereignty"?  Would  he  ac- 
count her  lawless  and  wicked  if  this 
assurance  did  not  satisfy  her;  and  if 
we  proceeded  to  suppress  her  resist- 
ance by  arms,  would  he  say  that  it  was 
not  a  war  of  conquest,  but  merely  the 
teaching  in  Canada  of  the  "lesson  of 
respect  for  law"?  It  wiU  be  said  that 
this  is  an  absurd  and  impossible  case. 
Thank  God,  it  is ;  but  only  the  ad- 
vancing moral  sense  of  mankind,  com- 
bined in  the  case  of  some  with  a  re- 
spect for  strength  where  there  is  nore- 
spect  for  weakness,  have  made  it  an 
impossible  case.  The  partition  of 
Poland  was  accomplished  just  one 
hundred  and  four  years  ago — if  one 
cares  to  be  scrupulous  about  the 
chronology  of  the  impossible.    If  we 


say  that  the  question  of  sovereignty  is 
a  question  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  have  no  right  to  be 
heard,  then  we  say  what  we  would  not 
say  of  any  strong  people.  That  any  of 
us  should  say  it  of  a  people  too  weak 
to  cope  with  us  simply  shows  how  far 
the  republic,  in  this  unhappy  crisis, 
has  drifted  into  the  doctrine  that 
might  makes  right. 

That,  we  think^  is  what  our  blunt 
English  friend  would  say  to  us.  That 
is  what  the  English  preacher  at  Salem 
would  say,  when  he  came  down  from 
the  pulpit  and  strolled  out  Chestnut 
Street  with  you.  That  is  what  Glad- 
stone would  say.  That,  too,  is  what 
Charles  Sumner  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln would  say,  what  they  did  say  and 
are  saying  ever,  whether  or  no  men 
hear. 

There  are  two  Englands.  Side  by 
side  are  a  succession  reaching  from 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and  away  back  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  down  to  Joseph 
Chamberlain  and  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  a 
succession  reaching  from  Thomas 
More,  and  away  back  of  Thomas 
More,  down  to  Gladstone  and  John 
Morley.  There  is  the  France  of  an 
imperious,  consuming  militarism,  de- 
fiant of  justice  and  ah  moral  obliga- 
tion, with  the  animus  of  a  vai;i  infalli- 
bility, whose  chief  care  is  to  be  con- 
sistent with  itself;  and  there  is  the 
French  republic,  the  great  body  of 
democratic  men  of  vision,  who  know 
that  militarism  and  free  institutions 
cannot  coexist,  and  whose  care  and 
struggle  are  to  make  France  true  to 
her  own  best  ideals.  This  is  the 
France  to  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
America  to-day  to  send  her  strong 
words  of  sympathy,  of  admiration  and 
of  cheer.  This  is  the  France  able  to 
give  America  the  warning  of  the  fatal 
curse  of  militarism  in  a  repubHc  and 
of  the  poisonous  ravage  of  that 
bacillus  of  consistency  which  pres- 
ently makes  a  whole  nation  guilty  be- 
fore the  world  of  sin  against  a  soul, 
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and  leddens  another  nation's  hands 
with  the  blood  of  a  thousand  guihless 
men.  Which  France  would  America 
hear  and  emulate?    Which  England? 

The  two  Englands  find  their  voice 
in  a  noteworthy  way  in  two  books 
which  at  this  moment  lie  upon  our 
table.  The  one  is  the  new  book  upon 
'Tmperial  Rule  in  India,"  by  Theo- 
dore Morison,  which  is  now  attracting 
so  much  attention.  It  deserves  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  singularly  able  book,  re- 
markable for  the  facts  which  it  pre- 
sents and  the  abandon  with  which  it 
goes  the  full  length  of  its  principle. 
Its  principle  is  most  repugnant  to  the 
modern  democratic  temper;  but  the 
author  manifestly  does  not  care  about 
that  after  he  has  once  left  his  preface, 
where  he  says:  "I  should  like  at  the 
outset  to  state  explicitly  that  my  in- 
tention has  not  been  to  furnish  reac- 
tionaries with  another  argument 
against  free  institutions."  'He  con- 
cedes in  the  same  breath  that  ''an  au- 
thor cannot  pretend  to  dictate  what 
use  shall  be  made  of  the  ideas  he  puts 
forward."  He  is  too  intelligent  a  man 
not  to  know  perfectly  well  that  his 
book  can  serve  no  ends  but  those  of 
reaction  and  absolutism ;  but  he  is 
still  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  Mill  and 
the  political  philosophers  who  doubt- 
less stirred  his  heart  in  days  when  he 
had  brighter  hopes  of  progress  and 
more  faith  in  man,  to  a  degree  that 
compels  the  sop  of  this  vague  protest. 
''Those  who  believe  that  popular  gov- 
ernment is  the  highest  form  of  polit- 
ical organization  to  which  mankind 
has  yet  attained,  may  still  be  com- 
pelled to  recognize,"  he  says  oracu- 
larly, as  if  somebody  or  other  denied 
it,  "that  certain  peoples  are  not  yet  ca- 
pable of  managing  their  own  affairs." 
His  purpose  he  declares  to  be  "to 
suggest  how  the  transition  from  one 
phase  of  political  development  to  an- 
other may  be  effected."  And  then 
he  writes  a  book  to  show  how  every 
impulse  and  attempt  at  such  a  transi- 
tion, every  tendency  to  self-reliance 


and  self-control,  every  forward  look 
and  forward  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  India,  everything  con- 
taining any  pledge  or  promise  of  po- 
litical maturity  and  self-government 
by  and  by,  ought  to  be  opposed,  hin- 
dered and  thwarted!  This  is  what  it 
comes  to,  when  everything  has  been 
said. 

The  good  things  said  on  the  road — 
the  sensible,  true  and  wise  things — are 
very  many.  Indeed  the  chief  reason 
why  the  book  is  so  bad  is  because  it  is 
so  good.  One  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  that  the  harm  done  by  good 
people  generally,  and  especially  in  im- 
portant crises,  is  greater  than  that 
done  by  bad  people.  Outspoken  self- 
ishness and  brutality  carry  their  own 
correction.  A  community  of  good 
people  reacts  and  shudders  when  the 
President's  Philippine  commissioner 
declares  nakedly  his  reasons  why  we 
should  seize  the  Philippines  and  sub- 
jugate their  people.  Such  arguments 
are  not  likely  in  the  long  run  to  do 
damage  to  a  people  among  whom 
there  stand  so  many  schools  and 
church  spires  as  stand  in  America. 
Such  arguments  alone  would  never 
sustain  such  a  policy  as  we  have  been 
betrayed  into  in  the  Philippines.  The 
arguments  which  have  done  damage 
are  the  arguments  of  professional 
good  men,  who  have  deceived  the 
people  by  wearing  the  livery  of 
heaven  and  using  pious  polemics, 
painting  the  bright  prospects  for 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  virtues 
among  these  people  if  we  can  coerce 
and  control  them,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  Philippine  precinct  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  when  enough  of  the 
people  have  been  killed  thoroughly  to 
break  the  popular  spirit  and  make  the 
country  contrite  and  resigned.  The 
true  lover  of  freedom  is  tempted  to 
feel  anew,  as  he  reads  the  pious  talk, 
that  resignation,  as  our  friend  puts  it, 
is  the  most  loathsome  of  the  virtues ; 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  this  pious 
talk  has  power  with  those  to  whom 
the  talk  of  the  President's  Philippine 
commissioner  is  only  an  offence. 
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Bad  political  philosophy,  we  say,  is 
most  poisonous  and  contagious  when 
mixed  with  all  manner  of  really  good 
considerations.  This  is  what  one 
feels  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  read- 
ing Mr.  Morison's  book.  Mr.  Mor- 
ison  is  not  a  Mephistophelian,  like 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Cecil 
Rhodes,  although  the  sundry  im- 
periaHsts  of  their  ilk  will  laugh  to 
note  how  well  he  helps  them  play 
their  game.  He  is  manifestly  an 
unselfish,  serious,  warm  hearted  and 
brotherly  man,  anxious  to  help  and 
not  to  hurt  his  fellow  men,  and  within 
the  limits  of  his  vision  telling  the 
truth ;  but  all  his  truth  is  made  to 
serve  falsehood  because  of  his  polit- 
ical near-sightedness  and  timidity,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  philosophy 
which  gives  faith  and  helps  men  to 
subsume  facts  in  a  patient,  strong  and 
useful  way. 

Mr.  Morison  is  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  colleges  in  India,  and  his  book 
shows  great  familiarity  with  Indian 
life  and  conditions.  His  criticisms 
of  detail  show  unusual  penetration, 
sagacity  and  common  sense.  His 
suggestions  of  reform  in  Indian  edu- 
cation, in  the  conduct  of  the  press, 
and  especially  in  the  character  of  the 
civil  service,  are  liberal,  courageous 
and  statesmanlike.  But  he  is  abso- 
lutely deficient  in  the  sense  which  en- 
ables men  to  recognize  the  symptoms 
of  the  dawn  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  to  welcome  them  instead  of 
dreading  them.  With  a  frankness  that 
is  exemplary,  he  tells  of  the  great 
wrongs  which  Englishmen  are  doing 
in  India,  things  which  fill  the  na- 
tives with  such  rankling  feelings  of 
injustice  and  inequality.  He  admits 
without  reservation  the  universal  dis- 
content of  the  Indian  people  and  the 
resentment  of  all  the  educated  young 
Indians.  'The  people  do  not  ac- 
knowledge that  our  rule  has  been 
beneficial  to  them."  Especially  in 
recent  years  the  government  has 
oeen  "losing  the  confidence  of  the 
people."  "The  educated  classes  now 
denounce  the  English  and  all  their 


works  in  India,  with  ferocity."  "In 
recent  years,  under  the  guidance  of 
newspapers  in  sympathy  with  the 
National  Congress  movement,  an  in- 
terest in  political  questions  has  been 
awakened,  and  with  that  growing  in- 
terest the  unpopularity  of  the  British 
government  is  rising  at  an  accelerat- 
ing pace." 

Mr.  Morison  shows  clearly,  we 
think,  that  there  are  many  fallacies 
current  among  the  Indian  people  as 
to  the  real  economic  conditions  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  fifty  years  ago^ 
as  compared  with  to-day ;  but  the  fact 
of  universal  political  discontent  stands 
out  sharp  in  his  pages.  As  one  of  our 
own  American  observers  recently 
wrote,  after  a  visit  to  India,  "every 
educated  Hindu  is  a  rebel."  To  this 
complexion  has  it  come  in  India,  after 
a  century  of  British  rule. 

Mr.  Morison  recognizes,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  last  word  quoted 
above,  that  the  discontent  grows  just 
as  the  popular  interest  in  political 
questions  grows.  In  a  word,  the  more 
the  Indian  people  are  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  politics,  the  larger  the  share 
which  is  given  them  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, the  more  they  are  helped  to  be 
political  men  instead  of  political  chil- 
dren, the  more  seditious  and  ungrate- 
ful they  become,  and  the  more  insecure 
becomes  the  British  grasp.  This  out- 
come seems  to  be  that  which  to  Mr. 
Morison  is  above  all  things  most  dread- 
ful ;  and  therefore  the  "sedition"  must 
be  stopped  by  a  vigorous  new  policy. 
That  policy  should  be  one  of  abso- 
lute imperialism.  The  government, 
instead  of  being  impartial,  "should 
publicly  avow  certain  political  opin- 
ions, and  should  require  its  offi- 
cers to  hold  those  opinions  as  a 
condition  of  service,  and  to  spread 
them  among  the  people ;  and  hon- 
ors and  emoluments  should  be  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  those  who  sup- 
port the  official  policy."  There 
should  be  a  subsidized  imperialist 
press ;  and  these  imperialist  news- 
papers should  give  special  prominence 
to  the  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  with 
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particulars  of  her  hfe  and  of  court 
news.  Money  might  well  be  diverted 
even  from  good  roads  to  those  royal 
shows  which  dazzle  the  Eastern  mind. 
The  great  stres^"  altogether  should  be 
laid  upon  the  Empress,  and  not  upon 
political  institutions,  as  loyalty  among 
these  people  can  be  best  attached  to  a 
person.  He  wishes  it  were  possible 
for  the  present  Empress  to  come  to 
India;  and  he  fancies  her  holding 
royal  court  at  Delhi  or  Agra,  and  un- 
folding her  mind  .  to  her  feudatory 
princes  in  this  strain,  conceived  in 
a  spirit  which  might  well,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  have  informed  our 
own  Mr.  Pullman: 

"I  have  done  more  for  my  people  in 
India  than  any  sovereign  who  ever  sat 
upon  this  throne.  I  have  not  spent  my 
revenues  upon  jewels  or  palaces,  but  upon 
railways  and  roads,  upon  hospitals  for  your 
sick  and  upon  canals  to  water  your  crops; 
I  have  given  you  peace  within  my  borders, 
and  I  have  fed  you  when  you  were  hungry. 
You  have  repaid  me  with  grumbling  and 
discontent.  You  have  reviled  my  ministers 
and  slandered  my  government.  I  am  dis- 
pleased with  this  ungrateful  fault-finding. 
I  desire  that  it  should  henceforth  cease, 
and  I  have  directed  my  servants  to  honor 
and  promote  those  only  among  you  who 
are  heartily  loyal  to  me  and  my  adminis- 
tration." 

This  is  Mr.  Morison's  last  word ; 
and  this  he  conceives  to  be  the  proper 
medicine  for  the  diseases  of  India. 
Yet  the  man  who  can  urge  this  pre- 
scription says  elsewhere:  ''We  have 
not  based  our  dominion  upon  princi- 
ples which  commend  themselves  to 
the  political  instincts  of  the  people, 
and  hence  our  government  has  failed 
to  take  root  in  the  country;  it  rests 
upon  the  top  of  the  people  and,  by  its 
massive  weight,  keeps  them  in  their 
places  and  prevents  commotion,  but 
it  draws  no  nourishment  from  the  soil, 
and  the  people  have  not  come  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  part  of  themselves."  The 
unsophisticated  man  and  the  demo- 
crat would  hail  a  movement  like  that 
of  the  National  Congress,  as  precisely 
something  likely  to  draw  nourishment 
from  the  soil  and  encourage  the  inter- 
est and  activity  of  the  people  them- 


selves ;  but  Mr.  Morison  sees  only 
the  troubles  incident  to  the  institution 
of  the  Congress.  He  has  no  faith  in 
any  policy  which  is  meant  to  encour- 
age the  beginnings  of  self-govern- 
ment among  the  Indian  people,  nor  in 
anything  but  absolute  imperiaUsm. 

We  have  here  in  a  word  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  eternal  failure  of  men 
who  think  chiefly  of  order  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  prog- 
ress. Men  are  vexed  and  bothered  by 
the  unrest  and  disorders  of  crude  and 
untrained  peoples;  they  cannot  sum- 
mon the  patience  which  Nature  shows 
in  her  geological — yes,  and  in  her  so- 
ciological— processes;  and  they  say: 
We  will  have  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment and  bring  things  to  pass  by 
simply  carrying  people  in  our  arms 
and  managing-  their  af¥airs  for  them, 
silencing  their  protests  and  holding 
down  their  stirrings  and  aspirations. 

But  we  confess  that  the  most  start- 
ling page  to  us  in  Mr.  Morison's 
book  is  that  in  which  he  touches  the 
bearing  of  imperialism  in  India  upon 
democracy  in  England.  He  frankly 
recognizes  that  a  nation  cannot  per- 
manently or  successfully  proceed 
upon  one  principle  at  home  and  an- 
other abroad.  The  impulse  to  har- 
mony is  always  imperious.  Mr.  Mori- 
son,  thinking  chiefly  of  India,  con- 
cludes that,  in  order  to  have  there 
the  imperialism  which  he  thinks 
desirable,  England  might,  for  the 
sake  of  efificient  harmony,  sacrifice 
some  of  her  own  democracy.  While 
England  is  controlled  by  her  present 
democratic  spirit,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  thinks,  will  always  consider 
the  probable  ''repercussion"  of  an 
autocratic  policy  in  India  upon  do- 
mestic af¥airs.  "Free  nations,"  said 
Froude,  "cannot  govern  subject  prov- 
inces"; and  Mr.  Morison,  quoting 
the  word,  says:  "It  is  conceivable  that 
England  may  one  day  provide  an 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  apho- 
rism. If  an  imperial  sentiment  is  once 
vigorously  ascendant  in  English  poli- 
tics, I  can  believe  that  for  the  better 
governing  of  our  dependencies  we 
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would  be  willing  to  forego  some  of 
the  liberties  which  impede  our  sway 
in  India,  and  a  generous  desire  to  free 
our  Indian  subjects  from  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  foreign  yoke  might  lead  us 
by  a  very  passable  logic  to  the  alter- 
native either  of  shuffling  oi¥  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  India  or  of 
submitting  ourselves  to  a  form  of 
government  which  would  not  be  de- 
grading to  them."  Mr.  Morison  is 
almost  to  be  admired  for  the  boldness 
of  his  logic,  even  though  it  bring  him 
to  this  extraordinary  proposition  to 
throw  English  democracy  as  a  sop  to 
Cerberus.  The  point  of  the  whole  for 
the  American  reader  lies  in  the  Amer- 
ican application  of  it. 

* 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  this 
most  melancholy  and  dispiriting  oT 
virtuous  books  to  something  in  v/hich 
the  true,  constructive  English  spirit 
finds  expression.  This  is  the  account 
of  the  remarkable  work  done  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. The  account  on  our  table  is,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  in  one  of  our  own 
g-overnment  publications,  the  latest 
report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  acount  is  in  the  main  a 
compilation  from  an  artiJe  on  "The 
Growth  and  Political  Organization  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States,"  by 
Francis  B.  Forbes,  which  appear 
among  the  papers  accompanying  the 
treaty  of  peace  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  President's  message  of 
January  4,  1899,  and  published  among 
the  Senate  documents.  It  is  our  duty 
to  remember  that  we  thus  had  in  our 
hands,  when  we  elected  the  policy  of 
subjugation  which  we  are  now  carry- 
ing out  in  the  Philippines,  completest 
knowledge  of  the  methods  by  which 
this  Christian  English  statesman 
solved  a  far  more  difficult  problem 
peacefully  and  successfully. 

When  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  arrived 
at  Singapore  in  1873  as  governor  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  he  found  a 
condition  of  anarchy  prevailing  in 
the  native  states  of  the  peninsula, 


which  was  a  source  of  disquietude  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  a  great 
hindrance  to  trade.  As  soon  as  he 
had  mastered  the  facts  of  the  situation 
he  at  once  entered  into  personal  nego- 
tiations with  the  various  chiefs.  This 
is  what  he  says  in  reference  to  the 
principles  upon  which  he  acted: 

"Personal  influence  has  always  great  ef- 
fect upon  natives  of  the  type  of  the  Perak 
chiefs,  and  this  influence  I  endeavored  to 
apply.  Where  it  was  possible,  I  sought  in- 
terviews with  them  and  pointed  out  the  ef- 
fects of  the  evils  from  which  the  country 
was  suffering.  Their  real  interests  were 
peace,  trade  and  the  opening  up  of  their 
country.  In  place  of  anarchy  and  irregular 
revenues,  I  held  out  the  prospect  of  peace 
and  plenty.  I  offered  them  advisers  who 
would  restore  order  from  chaos  without 
curtailing  their  sovereignty.  They  were 
willing  to  listen  to  reason,  as  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  persons,  whether  wearing  silk  hats 
or  turbans,  usually  are." 

As  a  result  of  kind  and  manly  con- 
ferences, the  chiefs  practically  said  to 
the  British  authorities:  "Give  us  peo- 
ple to  open  up  our  country ;  we  are 
quite  ready  to  take  your  advice  and 
be  guided  by  your  influence."  Gov- 
ernor Clarke  impressed  upon  his  coun- 
cil the  importance  and  high  promise 
of  a  fraternal  policy  towards  these 
Malay  tribes.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  a 
great  and  imperial  question  to  think 
out.  Standing  as  we  do  here  on 
the  grave  of  ancient  empires,  let  it  be 
now  our  mission,  gentlemen,  to 
gather  together  their  scattered  frag- 
ments and  form  them  into  the  cradle 
of  a  new  and  fair  dominion,  federated 
in  justice  and  morality,  and  which  will 
exceed  in  usefulness  to  mankind  and 
in  honor  to  our  nation  and  faith  all 
that  has  preceded  it  on  these  shores." 

"Such  was  the  policy,"  comments 
the  writer  of  the  report  issued  in  this 
year  1899  by  our  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington, "by  which  the  British  govern- 
ment was  guided  in  assuming  a  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Malay  States.  If 
it  was  inspired  by  high  considerations 
of  humanity  and  morality,  it  was  none 
the  less  [sic!]  statesmanlike  and  prac- 
tical.   And  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
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it  has  been  unswervingly  pursued  by 
the  residents  and  other  British  officers 
during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

The  record  of  the  efforts  and  suc- 
cess which  followed  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke's  resolve  is  indeed  inspiring. 
At  the  start  he  made  only  five  British 
appointments  of  residents  in  the  dif- 
ferent states.  All  of  these  gentlemen, 
whether  as  military  officers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Straits  Settlements  civil 
service,  had  learned  to  speak  the 
Malay  language,  were  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  had  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  people.  These 
few  men,  inspired  by  a  high  ideal  of 
duty,  set  to  work  to  restore  confi- 
dence, to  bring  back  settlers,  to  infuse 
order  into  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue, and,  by  starting  road  making 
and  other  public  works,  to  turn  state 
expenditure  into  profitable  channels. 
They  established  courts,  either  fol- 
lowing the  Indian  code  or  seeing  that 
substantial  justice  was  administered 
in  a  rough-and-ready  fashion,  accord- 
ing to  Malay  custom ;  and  they  made 
native  headmen  responsible  for  order 
in  the  villages  and  rural  districts. 
They  worked  always  in  cooperation 
with  the  native  authorities  and  in 
ways  which  the  natives  approved. 
Schools  were  established  at  an  early 
date,  for  the  express  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  character  and  status  of  the 
native  headmen  and  preparing  the 
people  for  a  larger  share  in  local  gov- 
ernment. On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion since  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  with- 
drawal from  office,  direct  annexation 
has  been  proposed ;  but  the  proposal 
has  always  been  overruled  and  the 
protectorate  continued. 

The  English  residents,  few  as  they 
have  been  in  number,  have  accom- 
plished so  much  because  they  have 
been  required,  to  deal  justly  and  sym- 
pathetically with  the  natives,  and  be- 
cause, remaining  for  years  in  the 
service,  they  have  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  wath  the  Malays  and  have 
won  their  respect  and  affection.  The 
primary  desire  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
was  to  keep  these  residents  in  sympa- 


thy with  the  interests  and  aspirations 
of  the  Malay  states  and  of  the  traders, 
planters  and  others  engaged  in  devel- 
oping them.  In  the  federal  council 
which  he  established,  meeting  in  dif- 
ferent states  in  rotation,  the  sultan  m 
whose  state  the  council  assembles 
presides,  in  the  absence  of  the  com- 
missioner or  the  resident  general. 

Summing  up  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  during  the  Quar- 
ter century  from  this  humane  and 
statesmanlike  experiment,  which  at 
the  beginning  had  no  parallel  in  Brit- 
ish dealing  with  alien  races,  the  writer 
of  the  government  report  states  that 
all  piracy  and  land  fighting  have  been 
absolutely  stamped  out,  slavery  has 
been  suppressed,  taxation  has  been 
made  very  light  and  yet  very  pro- 
ductive, roads  and  railways  have  been 
constructed  in  hitherto  pathless  for- 
ests and  jungles,  and  prisons,  hos- 
pitals and  schools  have  been  built  and 
maintained.  The  equality  of  all  races 
and  classes  before  the  law  is  every- 
where recognized.  No  native  leader 
is  antagonistic  or  discontented;  each 
sultan  sees  his  own  flag  flying  and 
every  law  enforced  in  his  name;  and 
the  public  revenues  are  many  times 
greater  than  under  the  old  regime, 
and  are  largely  spent  in  permanent 
improvements.  In  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  there  has  been  very  lit- 
tle direct  interference  by  the  imperial 
government.  For  some  years  past 
there  has  been  no  imperial  interfer- 
ence at  all,  nor  is  any  probable  under 
normal  circumstances.  No  sharp 
shock  has  ever  been  given  to  native 
customs  or  feelings ;  but  all  these 
beneficent  and  revolutionizing  results  * 
have  been  wrought  by  sympathy  and 
cooperation,  by  a  genuine  concern  as 
to  how  the  Malays  could  themselves 
be  uplifted  and  helped  toward  local 
self-government,  and  not  simply  as  to 
how  they  could  be  exploited  for  some 
immediate  British  interest.  All  has 
been  done,  as  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  him- 
self says,  "by  the  residents  laying 
down  and  insisting  on  the  constant 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  the 
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interests  of  the  people  they  were  sent 
to  govern  should  be  the  first  consider- 
ation of  government  officers.  By 
learning  their  language,  their  preju- 
dices, their  character,  and  by  showing 
them  that  consideration  which  alone 
can  secure  sympathy  and  a  sfood  un- 
derstanding between  government  and 
people,  their  respect  has  been  won." 

In  conclusion,  no  more  fitting  or 
timely  words  can  be  submitted  to 
American  readers,  and  none  can  more 
expressly  emphasize  the  virtue  and 
high  advantage  of  this  fraternal  and 
noble  policy,  with  its  eminent  success, 
as  over  against  the  policy  of  selfish- 
ness, contempt  and  subjugation,  the 
tyrannous  alternative  of  unquestion- 
ing submission  or  "ruin,"  which  our 
government  has  elected  in  the  Philip- 
pines, with  its  sure  heritage — what- 
ever the  chance  outcome  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  battles — of  resent- 
ment, abortion  and  sterility,  than 
these  from  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's  ad- 
dress before  the  Royal  Institution: 

"Not  by  wars  involving  the  slaughter  of 
native  races,  not  by  drafts  upon  the  im- 
perial exchequer,  not  by  the  agency  of 
chartered  companies,  which  necessarily 
seek  first  their  own  interests,  has  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Malay  States  been  attained. 
Their  present  peace  and  marvellous  ad- 
vance in  prosperity  have  been  due  to  a 
sympathetic  administration,  which  has 
dealt  tenderly  with  native  prejudices,  and 
sought  to  lead  upward  a  free  people,  in- 
stead of  forcibly  driving  a  subject  race." 

*  * 

The  section  upon  this  great  and 
didactic  work  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke 
in  the  report  of  our  Civil  Service 
Commission  closes  with  these  words: 
"Some  apology  is  due  for  having  de- 
voted so  much  space  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Malay  protectorate ;  but 
this  apology  is  found  in  the  similarity 
of  race  and  other  conditions  there  to 
those  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in 
the  Philippines."  No  apology  was 
due.  The  primary  duty  of  every 
patriotic  American  official  to-day,  and 
of  every  patriotic  American  citizen,  is 
to  emphasize  wherever  opportunity 


offers  the  great  truth  that  the  Chris- 
tianity of  which  we  prate  is  good  for 
nothing  except  for  use ;  that  it  is  not 
something  simply  to  put  ourselves  to 
sleep  with  in  our  churches,  but  to 
rouse  and  command  us  in  our  social 
and  political  life.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  does  not  need  to  apolo- 
gize for  reminding  the  government, 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  aberra- 
tions, that  humaneness  and  honor  in 
dealing  with  weaker  peoples  are  not 
only  creditable,  but  also  profitable, 
and  that  this  is  not  only  a  theorem, 
but  something  which  finds  at  least 
one  illustration  in  sturdy  British  prac- 
tice. Our  problem  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  not  so  difficult  as  Sir  An- 
drew Clarke's.  We  had  a  far  more 
enhghtened  and  capable  people  to 
deal  with,  a  people,  too,  who  had 
earned  a  right  to  fuller  recognition 
and  whose  gratitude  for  kind  and 
honorable  treatment  would  have  been 
far  surer.  But  if  our  problem  had 
been  far  more  difficult  than  it  was,  our 
duty,  as  a  great  democracy,  would 
still  have  been  clear:  "to  lead  upward 
a  free  people,  instead  of  forcibly  driv- 
ing a  subject  race." 

*  * 

There  is  no  other  country  which 
can  teach  us  in  America  to-day  so 
much  as  England.  There  is  no  other 
which  offers  so  many  examples,  or  so 
many  warnings.  No  other  country 
has  been  so  brutal  and  rapacious  in 
subjugating  and  exploiting  weaker 
peoples, — and  the  British  heart  has 
been  hardened  and  the  British  blood 
poisoned  by  the  process.  England 
and  the  British  Empire  are  full  of 
monuments  of  the  wickedness  and 
banefulness  of  policies  which  America 
heretofore  has  always  condemned,  but 
to  which  insidious  voices  are  now 
beckoning  herself.  But  also  noble 
English  voices  and  noble  chapters  of 
EngHsh  history  are  preaching  to 
America,  with  the  demonstration  of 
the  spirit  and  with  power,  the  old,  old 
gospel:  "Give,  and  it  shall  be  given 
unto  you." 


/ 


